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An Island-Outpost 
Grows Up 

How Raffles Won Singapore 
From the Steaming Jungle 

AWn Saturday, March 20, the people of Singapore hold their 
^ first general election to choose, members for their Legis¬ 
lative Council, or Parliament. Thus the island of Singapore, 
which only 129 years ago was a place of jungles and swamps, 
becomes a thriving community with representative government. 


The Sower 



, Scattering the seed by hand on a Cumberland farm 


Saving Africa’s Animals 


The candidates in next Satur¬ 
day’s election consist of seven 
Indians—including one woman- 
four Chinese, one Malay, one 
Ceylonese Tamil, one Eurasian, 
and one Englishman; and people 
of these different races, who are 
British subjects, will vote for 
them. Some of the voters are 
illiterate, and to help these there 
will be little symbols beside each 
candidate’s name on the voting 
paper; among these symbols are 
a Rugby football player, a tele¬ 
phone, trumpet, violin, stork, 
cat, moon. 

The Empire-Bailder 

How that noble and kindly 
Empire-builder, Sir Stamford 
Raffles, would have rejoiced to 
see this development of the 
city-state he founded in the 
steaming jungle in 1819. But he 
would have regretted the neces¬ 
sity of the symbols, for he was 
an enthusiast for education, 
having been obliged to leave 
school before he was 14 and go 
to work in a humble position in 
the old East India Company. 

However, he was a brilliant 
lad and was soon promoted and 
sent out to south-east Asia. 
Sir Stamford Raffles realised 
that if Britain were not to be 
shut out from the rich trade of 
this region, she must have an 
outpost there. His mmd turned 
to a deserted, jungle-covered 
island, about the size of the Isle 
of Wight, lying at the southern 
end of the Malay Peninsula, and 
separated from the mainland by 
a channel not more than three- 
quarters of a mile wide. He 
realised that here was the ideal 
site for a port on the sea-route 
between East and West. The 


island belonged to the Sultan of 
Johore, and in 1819 Raffles per¬ 
suaded him to lease the island 
of Singapore to the Company. 

The Company’s chiefs were 
not at all enthusiastic about 
taking it over, so Raffles had to 
persuade them, too. Until 1823 
this “man who spoke in smiles ” 
as the Malays—who loved him— 
called him, lived on his jungle 
island, laying the foundations of 
his city, on the south-east coast 
of the island; tl^e forest had 
to be cleared, swamps drained or 
filled up, piles driven into the 
ground as foundations for quays. 

Raffles made his own laws, 
abolished the slave trade, and 
among his first acts ivas to start 
a college for students of all races. 
He soon saw that his hopes were 
going to be fulfilled, for within 
two years nearly 3000 vessels had 
entered the new port, and by 
1824 the population was 10,000. 

Sir Stamford Raffles had 
found time to be a great nature 
student, and when he came 
home in 1824 he founded the 
Zoological Gardens in London. 
He was also President of the 
Bible Society in its early days. It 
is sad to recall that he received 
no thanks whatever for his 
grand work for his country. 
Instead, the East India Company 
sent him a bill for over £20,000, 
and after he had died, in 1826, 
at the early age of 45, these 
mean traders pestered his widow 
with an account for £10,000, part 
of which was put down as 
expenses incurred in hoisting the 
British flag in Singapore! 

But the island they did not 
want grew to be the second port 
of world trade. It was also made 
Continued in next column 


From Famine 
to Plenty 

HARD YA USTRALIAN 
PIONEERS 

\yiTH food short throughout the 
world, corn-growing Aus¬ 
tralia has responded with the 
greatest wheat harvest that the 
island continent has ever known; 
no less than 228 million bushels, 
it is officially estimated, and ex¬ 
ceeding by more than 74 million 
bushels the previous record. 

When, in 1788, the modest fleet 
of nine tiny ships, their total 
tonnage only 3202 tons, “ the 
first fleet ” as it was called, 
reached Australia with its first 
consignment of 1163 settlers, 
little did any of them dream that 
they and their successors were to 
create a vast granary, with vine¬ 
yards, orchards and livestock 
farms on the vastest scale. 

When the first colonists 
stepped ashore Australia’s three 
million square miles did not grow 
an ear of wheat, oats, rye, barley, 
or rice, and not a grape, peach, 
plum, currant, pear, or apple; and, 
of course, no potatoes or other 
vegetables. All had to be brought 
in from oversea, and while flocks 
and herds were being built up, 
and seed was being sown, the 
first white Australians were on 
the brink of starvation. 

The Only Farmer 

Much of the seed brought In 
had been spoiled, and mudh of 
the remainder was wasted be¬ 
cause only one man, Governor 
Phillip’s servant, understood 
sowing and planting, or anything 
of farm work. Meanwhile, other 
colonists, many of them ill, 
arrived without food to support 
them in this realm of starvation. 

All food was rationed for every¬ 
body, from the Governor down¬ 
wards. It was impossible to 
serve out a week’s ration at one 
time lest the famished people 
should eat it all before the week 
had run its couise. As it was, the 
quantity served day by day was 
dangerously small; each week 
each person received a pound- 
and-a-half of flour, and four-and- 
a-half pounds of maize. The 
Governor had 336 lbs of flour 
brought from England as his 
private property, he gave it up 
for the general good, and braved 
starvation with the rest. 

These pioneers, however, were 
stout-hearted people, and man¬ 
aged to survive this bad period. 
Supplies from home led slowly 
but surely to harvests of plenty 
such as now enable Australia, 
one-time land of pinching priva-, 
tion, to feed its own people 
abundantly and to help in sus¬ 
taining the rest of the world. 


ISLAND-OUTPOST-Contd 

into a military, naval, and air 
base at a cost of £30,000,000. In 
1942 the rich prize was captured 
by the Japanese, but it was 
recovef-ed by the Allies m 1945. 

Today the population of Singa¬ 
pore Island is over 938,000, of 
which about 728,000 aie Chinese. 
And the college which Sir 
Stafford founded has become 
Raffles College, which provides 
higher education in the arts and 
sciences and is destined to attain 
University ranlc 


^Although fer the last fifteen 
years there has been an inter¬ 
national agreement for the pre¬ 
servation of all kinds of African 
animals it has not been found 
easy to enforce the agreement. 
Poaching on a large scale by the 
natives, for example, has had a 
serious effect, and fears have 
been expressed that some of the 
rarer wild species may become 
extinct altogether. 

It is a hopeful sign that a 
joint conference called by the 
colonial Governors has been dis¬ 
cussing this danger, and suggest¬ 
ing ways of overcoming it. One 
subject which came up for debate 


'J’he Empire is doing its bit in 
preparing Alan Paterson, 
the young six-foot-six high- 
jumper from Glasgow, for the 
Olympic high jump. Not long 
ago a club in Auckland, New 
Zealand, sent this tall Glasgow 
athlete some tins of glucose, and 
from Canada and other parts of 
the Empire have come foods 
rich in vitamins. 

Alan has already cleared the 
height of 6 feet 7j inches, 
surpassing any previous British 
high-jumper, and hopes to better 
this performance at the Olympic 
Games. But with his training, 
his Army duties, and his studies 
for the chartered accountant’s 


was the dreaded tsetse fly which 
carries disease and makes catile- 
rearing impossible over large 
areas of Africa. One theory held 
is that the fly cannot be destroyed 
unless all the wild animals in cer¬ 
tain regions which may be 
affected by it are killed off. A 
less drastic plan suggested at the 
Governors’ conference was the 
use of insecticides on a large 
scale and the destruction of the 
bush which harbours the fly. 

The best solution to the pro¬ 
blem, of course, is the establish¬ 
ment of more game reserves, and 
national parks, like the Kruger 
National Park. 


examinations, Alan’s hands are 
more than full at the moment. 
Much of his studying is done on 
the bus on the way to and from 
the Army depot, while he trains 
in the afternoon and evening, 
occasionally taking a night off to 
visit the cinema or to go to a 
dance. His diet, so important a 
factor in the training of an 
athlete, is looked after by his 
mother; and his father, who is a 
policeman, acts as his coach. 

Scotland expects much from 
Alan and hopes to see his long, 
slender figure roll over the 
Olympic cross-bar at still greater 
heights than any he has yet 
achieved. 


Junior Marshall Plan 



Mr George Marshall, US Secretary of State, receives some 
callers—members of an American cub pack who have their 
own plan for sending food parcels to five European children. 


Looking After an Olympic Hope 
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International Court More Bible World News Reel 



Films 


UTork h as started at the Gate 
Studios, Elstree, on The 
Wedding Feast, the first of three 
30-minute Bible films. This 
follows a promise made by Mr J. 
Arthur Rank at the World Sun¬ 
day School Association Conference 
at Birmingham that a film studio 
would ultimately be given to the 
production of religious films on a 
non-commercial basis, and which 
led, some time ago, to the begin- 
-ning of a religious film company. 
There are today 1000 regular 

T , . , . . ... users of religious films in Great 

he Judges of the International Court of Justice, seen in this Britain and also a large number 
picture, have been in session at The Hague to deal with in USA, Canada, Australia, New 
the dispute between our own country and Albania concerning 
the mining of the Corfu Channel and the loss of British lives. 


The idea of creating very 
strict rules of international 
behaviour and to make nations 
obey them is of fairly recent 
origin. And so is the idea of an 
International Court of Justice 
set up to decide what is law 
among nations and which nation 
is right in a dispute. 

The Hague and Peace „ 

The first step towards the 
creation of such an international 
court of justice was taken by the 
so-called First Peace Conference 
which met at The Hague, at the 
residence of the Queen of the 
Netherlands, in 1899. A Second 
Peace Conference in 1907, also 
held at The Hague, took the 
matter a little further, but it 
was not until 1921 that the 
Permanent Court of ■ Inter¬ 
national Justice, set up by the 
League of Nations, functioned. 

This court was composed of 
15 judges, all eminent jurists, 
drawn from many nations and 
representing the principal legal 
systems of the world. Then, as 
now, the judges received an 
annual salary and were entitled 
to a pension. The President of 
both the pre-war and the post¬ 
war court is Senor J. G. 
Guerrero, an eminent lawyer 
from El Salvador. 

The question arises: What is 
the good of such a Court of 
Justice? The answer is that it 
can do, and has done, a lot of 
good, though allowance must be 
made for the limitations of an 
international court of justice at 
the present time. We must 
realise, for instance, that, unlike 
the practice in a national legal 
system, the International Court 
of Justice cannot act unless both 
the parties to a dispute agree to 
apply to it and abide by its 
judgment..This, unhappily, leaves 
within the power of the court 
decisions on only a small pro¬ 
portion of international quarrels. 
Within these limitations, how¬ 
ever, the pre-war Permanent 


They . were all settled in 
favour of 'one or the other side, 
numerous ’’■other cases—between 
and there has never been any 
allegation of the Court’s im¬ 
partiality. The fact is that the 
eminence and integrity of the 
judges is so high, and the rules 
which they follow are so strict, 
that the possibility of an unjust 
decision is for all practical 
purposes excluded. 

It is for this reason that all 
lovers of international peace look 
forward to the day when all, and 
not merely a small part, of inter¬ 
national disputes will be sub¬ 
mitted to the learned judges 
chosen from all nations who sit 
in their magnificent marble 
Palace of Peace at The Hague. 

Counting the 
Ducks and Geese 

Periodical counts of wild ducks 
and geese are to be made 
this year in the British Isles by 
the natural history section of the 
British Museum. This is part of 
an international inquiry, for 
naturalists are becoming a little 
concerned as to whether the 
numbers of these birds are de¬ 
creasing in northern Europe. 

There are nearly 200 species of 
wild ducks. The principal kinds 
seen here are the mallard, gad- 
wall, shoveller, pochard, teal, and 
widgeon. The marshes are their 
favourite haunts, and they are 
happy as long as there is water 
in which.to dabble or dive. Once 
the waters are frozen they • go 
farther south. 

Every autumn and winter, 
flocks of wild geese come from 
the north and descend on Eastern 
England. Grey-lag geese, which 
used to breed abundantly in Fen- 
land, but now nest in Scotland, 
were probably the ancestors of 
our farmyard geese. 


Zealand, South Africa, and other 
countries. More than 10,000 film 
hirings were arranged through 
the company last year. Since the 
formation of the company nearly 
sixty “Thoughts for the Week ” 
(short films for cinemas) have 
been made, while a series illustra¬ 
ting the story behind well-known 
hymns has also been completed. 

The responsibility of conveying 
Bible teachings to audiences all 
over the world is one not to be 
lightly undertaken, and sincerity 
is not endangered for the sake of 
effect. The message of each film 
is portrayed with moving sim¬ 
plicity. 

For The Wedding Feast and 
the two films which are to follow 
—Ruth, and The Burden Bearer 
—an expedition was made to 
Transjordan where, in the 
northern territories, the country 
has changed little since Bible 
days. 

As soon as they are completed 
these films also will be available 
for audiences in church halls, 
Sunday schools, and educational 
establishments everywhere. 

DUNDEE’S WHALE 

piiE skeleton of the famous Tay 
Whale was in some danger 
the other day when fire broke out 
among artificial snow in the 
Arctic section of Dundee Albert 
Institute Museum. , 

Even the celebrated Moby 
Dick might have been jealous of 
the sensation caused by this 
whale in December 1883. After 
being harpooned off Dundee, it 
decided to make a determined 
bid for freedom, and throughout 
a whole day and night it towed 
a tugboat many miles out to sea, 
eventually escaping when the 
line broke. 

The -effort, however, had 
apparently been too much for 
the Tay Whale and, a week later, 
it was found dead, floating off 
Stonehaven. Before the skeleton 
was taken to the museum an 
enterprising showman bought 
the carcass, and altogether 50,000 
people paid to see it. 






RAIN WELCOMED. Torrential 
rain, which in some districts was 
the best fall for ten years, has 
held up trains betvyeen Alice 
Springs; Northern Territory of 
Australia, and Adelaide. The rain 
was very welcome in cattle- 
grazing areas. 

Holiday and tourist traffic 
between Britain and Holland is to 
be resumed. 

General Smuts’s doctors have 
forbidden him to go mountain¬ 
climbing, ivhich is his favourite , 
pastime. He ivill be 76 in May. 

WHEELS. Nearly every family 
in New Zealand owns a car. At 
the end of 1947 there were 210,027 
registered cars serving the needs 
of a miiiion-and-three-qparter 
people,, as well as 17,151 motor¬ 
cycles. 

It is estimated that the sugar 
crop of Mauritius for 1947 will 
reach the record figure of over 
350,000 metric tons, worth about 
£7,000,000. 

Britain’s first civil air service to 
Japan will open on March 19, 
when the B O A C’s flying-boat 
service to Hong Kong will be ex¬ 
tended to Iwakuni. 

ALL CHANGE. In the Argen¬ 
tine 3200 locomotives halted for 
five minutes on March 1 and 
blew a long blast on their 
whistles to mark the transfer of 
the country's railway system 
from British iontrol. 


The Finnish composer Sibelius, 
who is 82, has been invited to the 
International Music Festival at 
Edinburgh, August 22 to Sep¬ 
tember 12. 

The bells of Callington 
Church, Cornwall, ivera rung 
recently to celebrate the wedding 
of a'bell-ringer’s daughter 6000 
miles aicay in Cape Town. 

The people of Halifax. Nova 
Scotia, not long ago sent 20 tons 
of food for needy folk in Halifax, 
Yorkshire. 

PHONE TO CHINA. When the 
new telephone service between 
Britain and China was in¬ 
augurated recently, the first call 
from China was made by the 
Mayor of Shanghai. The presi¬ 
dent of the London Chamber of 
Commerce, Sir Frank Newson- 
Smith, replied. The Chinese 
Ambassador also spoke from 
London. 

Poland has ordered 100 Leyland 
bus chassis, worth about £200,000. 
This is the second batch of 100 
ordered by Poland from Britain 
since the war. The present 100 
are to Operate in Poland as 
“Road Trains," drawing trailer 
buses. , 

Of nearly 1300 licensed standard 
broadcasting -stations in the 
United States, 32 are operated by 
schools and colleges and 20 of 
these are on a non-profit basis. 

Britain is to'import more than 
£3,000,000 worth of clothing 
material from Italy. 


Home News Reel 


Court prevented a number of _ _ _ 

disputes from becoming a danger LONDON’S PRIZE DAFFODIL GROWERS 

to international peace. 

Many Disputes Settled 

There were in all 62," cases 
which came up for judgment 
before 1939, and the list makes 
very interesting reading. Early 
in 1923, for example, there was 
a dispute between Britain, 

France, Italy, Japan, and Poland 
on one side, and Germany on 
the other, caused by Germany’s 
refusal to allow a munition ship, 
the s s Wimbledon, to pass 
through the Kiel Canal while, on 

her way to Poland. Germany J^bout 47,000 children in 270 flower bowl, and in our 
lost that case. There were London secondary schools three girls from the winning 
numerous other cases—between have been growing daffodils from Catford Secondary School are 
Germany and Poland, Greece bulbs given by the Central Bulb admiring their trophy. For 
and Britain, Belgium and China, Committee of Holland. The prize individual prizewinners there are 
Bulgaria and Greece. for the best school was a silver 100 trips to the Dutch bulb-fields. 


BIGGEST CAT? Mrs S. Swain, 
of Warkworth, Northumberland, 
has what is thought to be the 
biggest cat in Britain—three feet 
long, one foot, high, and weighing 
21 lbs. 

Owing to coal-shortage, china- 
clay from Devon and Cornwall 
ranks first in tonnage and value 
of* the raw materials exported 
from this country. 

Leeds Accident Prevention 
Committee has advised school- 
children, when going for a walk 
with their parents', to “take care 
of their parents and see that 
they behave themselves.” 

DEMOBBED. Since June 18, 
1945, over five million men and 
women have been released from 
the Forces. 

Last year Britain exported 
427,000 tons of typewriters and im¬ 
ported 569,000 tons. 

The National Canine Defence 
League’s bronze medal has been 
awarded to a half-blind mongrel 
dog named Monty, of Upper 
Norwood, who gave the alarm 
tohen his master’s house caught 
fire. 

ELUSIVE. A cat ran into a 
house in Willesden Green not 
long ago, and, dodging the occu¬ 
pants; climbed up a chimney to 
the roof. Two men tried to rescue 
it, but it jumped to the next roof. 
Then the men had tp be rescued 
by the Fire Brigade. 


By exporting last December 
£1,013,162 worth of radio equip¬ 
ment, the British Radio Industry 
reached its export target of “ a 
million a month ” which Sir 
Stafford Cripps set the industry 
last September. 

Volunteers from youth organ¬ 
isations are to help the old folk 
of Tlietford, Norfolk, with their 
gardening. 

LITTLE-GO. Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity has decided to keep Latin 
as a compulsory language in the 
University entrance examination, 
called the Previous Examination, 
or Little-go. 

From March 15 to 20 the Music 
and Drama Festival of the British 
Railways Western Region is being 
held In Reading Town Hall. 2000 
railway workers are competing. A 
novelty is the Family Fireside 
Entertainment, to encourage fami¬ 
lies to study programmes suitable 
for household entertainment. 

A Roman tassellated pavement 
has been unearthed in the yard 
of Colchester Police H Q. 

OLD SAILOR. The oldest 
rating in the Royal Navy was 
demobilised not long ago. He is 
Able Seaman Lamont, D S M. He 
was 61 when he won a bar to his 
D S M on the Normandy beaches 
on D-Day. 

At Stoke Poges, Buckingham¬ 
shire, eight boys between 15 and 18 
built two houses. 


Youth News Reel 


RANGER RALLY." Conditions 
being against holding big inter¬ 
national gatherings, 20,000 
Rangers in Britain and Rangers 
throughout the Empire will syn¬ 
chronise their arrangements for 
holding camps, rallies, and con¬ 
ferences during Empire Ranger 
Week. July 18 to 25. 

His Majesty the King will take 
the salute at a march past 
of King’s Scouts in the quad¬ 
rangle of Windsor Castle on April 
18, when they will be attending 
the ninth annual National Scout 
Service in St George’s Chapel. 

A National Scout Conference 
is to be held in October at a 
Holiday Camp in Yorkshire. 


OLD SCOUTS. A branch of the 
B-P Guild of Old Scouts has been 
formed at Westminster among 
Members of both Houses of 
Parliament, following a meeting 
there at which the Chief Scout, 
Lord Rowallan, spoke. 

Up to date, 75 British Scout 
Troops have made arrangements.to 
camp abroad during the coming 
camping, season. Over 30 Troops 
from other countries are planning 
to visit Britain. 

Derek Bray, of the 10th 
Ipswich Company, Boys Brigade, 
has been - aiuarded the B B 
Diploma for Gallant Conduct, for 
rescuing a 16-year-old boy from 
drowning in the River Gipping. 
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Christopher 

Advertisements are again ap¬ 
pearing in the papers for 
three young men who are 
students in Law, Divinity, and 
Medicine and would like to have 
£100 a year for seven years while 
they are studying. It is a 
genuine offer from the Trustees 
of the Tancred Foundation, who 
administer the 194-year-old will of 
Christopher Tancred, a York- 
shireman who loved racehorses 
and the Law. From both pursuits 
he made money, and when he 
died in 1754 he left all his pro¬ 
perty for the benefit of twelve 
pensioners and to educate twelve 
students. 

. He made a curious will. His 
estate at Whixley Hall in York¬ 
shire was to become a house for 
twelve pensioners, gentlemen of 
education who could not afford 
to keep up their proper station, 
and there until 1920 Tancred’s 
hospital carried out the benefi¬ 
cent intentions of its founder. 


s Good Idea 

The only condition was that 
Tancred’s body was always to be 
kept in its coffin above ground, 
and every year the Trustees had 
to visit Whixley and verify that 
the body was not buried in the 
ground. Today it is in a tomb 
in Whixley church, and the 
estate has been sold; but £1200 
a year goes to twelve gentlemen 
who need it and who, no doubt, 
bless the memory of the good and 
thoughtful Christopher. 

The young men who have been 
trained for the Law, the Church, 
and Medicine under his will have 
also reason to be thankful, but 
periodically the Trustees have to 
advertise the existence of their 
Foundation and the £100 a year 
each twelve students can enjoy. 

Famous men in the three pro¬ 
fessions have been' given a 
helpful start in life through 
Christopher’s idea which has 
been faithfully administered for 
nearly two hundred years. 


AN EYE THAT 
NEVER SLEEPS 

j n the National Gallery and 
Museum at Melbourne the 
electric eye, or photo-electric cell, 
is being put to good use. The 
Trustees who control the musgum 
wish to know not merely how 
many attend but hope to find out 
the popularity of the various 
exhibits. In this way they will 
decide whether any of the 
exhibits should be replaced. 

Twenty-one electric-eye units 
will be installed inside the build¬ 
ing, focused on the exhibits so 
that persons examining them 
will be ■ automatically recorded. 
If the number of “attendances ” 
falls below a certain standard the 
Trustees will consider that par¬ 
ticular exhibit redundant. And 
not even the most lynx-eyed 
visitor will be able to detect any¬ 
thing unusual in the building, 
for the devices will be carefully 
camouflaged and will make use 
of invisible light. 


a Lift: 

JPish and marine life generally 
have not been overlooked by- 
the North of Scotland and 
Hydro Electric Board, now de¬ 
veloping 29 water-power schemes 
which will cost millions of pounds 
and eventually bring electric 
power and light to districts now 
lighted by paraffin lamps. 

Firms throughout Scotland are 
busy manufacturing water tur¬ 
bines, pumps, and machinery 
for the Board; and armies of 
workmen are blasting and drill¬ 
ing through mountains and 
flattening hills at places as far 
apart as Loch Sloy in Argyll and 
the misty Isle of Skye. 

Giant steel pipes are being laid 
across valleys. Rivers are being 
directed into lochs to raise their 
levels. New reservoirs are under 
construction. Roads, ' bridges, 
conduits, and viaducts are being 
planned, together with dams. 

Artificial tributaries are built 
to enable fish to by-pass steep 


?or Fish 

waterfalls, and at one point. an 
electric eye Will count salmon and 
sea trout and thus keep important 
records of migrating fish. A 
scientist under Mr C. M. Yonge, 
Professor of Zoology at Glasgow 
University, will investigate trout 
life and'inquire into methods of 
increasing the quantity and 
quality of fish so as to augment 
our diet. 

A - novel fish-elevator is also 
under construction. Fish could 
never surmount the high water¬ 
falls into reservoirs, leading to 
streams and spawning beds. By 
good feeding the fish will be in T 
duced to enter shafts under 
waterfalls. These shafts will be 
automatically controlled, closing 
and opening at given times. 
Water, entering from the bottom 
of the closed shafts will raise 
the level to the height of the 
waterfall and fish will enter 
reservoirs with the overflow of 
shaft water. 


IS THIS A RECORD? 

Jreland’s Rugby players have 
gained the international 
championship this season for the 
first time for 13 years. One of 
the players was Michael O'Flana¬ 
gan, a dashing left-centre. 

Micky O’Flanagan is the 
younger brother of Dr Kevin 
O’Flanagan, who has won fame 
with the Arsenal football team, 
and who, in 1946, played for 
Ireland at both Rugby and 
soccer. In the Eireann eleven 
that played England last season, 
Kevin was at outside-right, and 
the centre-forward was brother 
Michael; so that ’ the two 
O’Flanagans have been capped 
for their country at both games. 

It is extraordinary for a man 
to play for his country at rugger 
and. soccer, but for two members 
of the same family to do so 
creates a record that may never 
be beaten. 

The Old Goins 
Are Best 

People’s ideas for new coins are 
described in the annual re¬ 
ports of the Royal Mint for 1939 
to 1944, recently published. 

Several suggestions have been 
made that we should have two¬ 
penny and even three-halfpenny 
bits. The authorities point out, 
however, that such coins, added 
to our other small • coins, would 
be likely to cause mistakes and 
complications. 

Coins made of plastic material ■ 
or of glass are other suggestions. 
Such coins, however, could be 
easily counterfeited, and it is un¬ 
likely that plastic coins would 
retain their shape and design. 
Experiments made in.America in 
using such materials for making 
coins were abandoned. 

So the pi’oblem of what to do 
with a broken glass penny will 
not arise. 

HE FLEW WITH 
WILBUR WRIGHT 

rj'HE first Englishman to fly, as 
a passenger, in a plane has 
just passed on at the age of 
eighty, at Walton-on-Thames. He 
was Mr Griffith Brewer, and "his 
flight, which lasted four minutes, 
was made with Wilbur Wright, 
the American pioneer, in France, 
in 1908. Thirty-three years later, 
when over 70, Mr Brewer flew in 
a Liberator from America to 
Britain. 

Mr Brewer was indeed a pioneer 
in air travel, for as a young man 
he was an expert balloonist. 



Go l 

The start of a race for 
elastic - powered model 
cars in the playground of 
Hogarth Modern Secondary 
School at Chiswick. 


THE MODEL KITTY 
HAWK 

'The full-scale model of the Kitty 
Hawk, the famous first bi¬ 
plane of the Wright brothers, is 
nearly ready to go to the Science 
Museum, South Kensington, to 
take the place of the original 
Kitty Hawk which is being 
restored to the United States. 

The replica, made by the De 
Havilland Technical School, Hat¬ 
field, is an exact copy of the 
biplane in which Orville Wright 
and his brother were the first 
men to fly in a powered heavier- 
than-air machine in 1903.- 

The model's engine is a wooden 
imitation, but a working engine 
has been made of materials sup¬ 
plied by the late Orville Wright, 
and this copy of the pioneer aero¬ 
engine will be displayed, below 
the replica at the Science 
Museum. 


HISTORY ON STAMPS 

J^ew Zealand has issued a set 
of attractive pictorial stamps 
to commemorate the centenary 
of Otago Province. The settle¬ 
ment was actually started 
in 1843, when 400 Scottish 
Ministers walked out of the 
Assembly in St Andrews, Edin¬ 
burgh, and decided to settle in 
New Zealand. The Id" stamp 
depicts the ships John Wick- 
cliffe and Phillip Laing arriving 
with the first emigrants in Port 
Chalmers Harbour in 1848. The 
2d stamp shows the town of 
Cromwell, the site of the first 
big gold strike in 1851. The first 
church at Dunedin is shown on 
the 3d stamp. The 6d stamp 
shows the main building of 
Otago University. 

Mosaic Map 

JPollowing the gift of a statue 
of Lady Godiva, which will 
stand in the city’s central square, 
Coventry has now been offered a 
city standard by a number of 
local industrial firms, and also a 
map in mosaic by the Coventry 
and Warwickshire Society of 
Artists and the Coventry branch 
of the Association of Building 
Technicians, who will themselves 
design and lay the mosaic. 

The city standard will be a 
metal elephant, like that on the 
Coventry coat of arms, five feet 
high and standing on a tall 
column in the city square. Be¬ 
side it, inset in the pavement, 
will be the mosaic map of 
Coventry as it was’ 300 years 
ago. 


Olympics Link the 
World 

'J'he five rings intertwined in the 
Olympic Games flag sym¬ 
bolise the five continents linked 
in common unity—blue for Asia, 
yellow for the American conti¬ 
nent, black for Africa, green for 
Europe, and red for Australasia. 
The official badge also bears the 
inscription : Citius, Altius, Fortius 
(quicker, higher, and stronger) 
which explains itself. 

The ceremonial Olympic flag 
was missing after the last Games, 
held in 1936 in Berlin. When the 
conquering British Army entered 
Berlin in 1945 the flag was dis¬ 
covered in the vaults of a bank 
and was immediately returned to 



the Olympic Organising Com¬ 
mittee. This historic flag is now 
in London, ready to be flown at 
Wembley next July, when' the. 
1948 Games begin. It will have 
pride of place there, but the 
Stadium will also be ringed with 
the 52 flags of the competing 
nations. . - 

The appropriate national flag. 
will also be flown at the central 
masthead as each champion 
mounts the rostrum to be ac¬ 
claimed and to receive the cham¬ 
pionship medal, the only award to 
Olympic winners. 


SAXON MUSIC 

J ^ dismantled [Saxon harp of the 
seventh century found in 
1939 in the famous ship-grave at 
Sutton Hoo, in Suffolk, has been 
“reconstructed ” by experts, and 
exhibited by Mr R. L. S. Bruce- 
Mitford to members of the 
Society of Antiquaries. This old 
harp, Mr Bruce-Mitford said, had 
six strings, probably made of gut 
or horsehair, and was quad¬ 
rangular, and not triangular, like 
modern harps. 

The harp is one of the oldest 
of musical instruments, and was 
• played in Egypt and Asia Minor 
, at least 3000 years ago. Just 
when it was introduced to Britain 
is not known, but we do know 
that 7th-century Saxons were 
familiar with its music. 

The Locust Beaten 

Jt is-good news that after waging 
. war against locusts in the 
Middle East for six years, the 
Anti-Locust Research Centre is 
now able to report; that the pests 
have been banished from Arabia, 
Egypt, the Sudan, Ethiopia, and 
East Africa. 

This war has been carried out 
on military lines, often in deso¬ 
late, wildernesses, and it has cost 
about £5,000,000. 

The anti-locust men, however, 
will remain constantly vigilant 
for any sign of the locusts try¬ 
ing -to return, and will keep 
watch over those areas where 
they know the desert locusts 
might begin to swarm. 


Oysters by Suction 

0ne of the oldest fishing in¬ 
dustries—dredging for oysters 
along the sea bed—is likely to 
be revolutionised if the gigantic 
suction plant with which 
American oystermen are now 
experimenting in New England 
becomes universal. 

This new “vacuum cleaner ” of 
the sea misses nothing along the 
oyster beds. It has a complex 
system of conveyors, suction 
pipes, and storage bins, and 
sucks up a mass of stuff from 
the sea bottom as well as oysters. 
This deposit is laid out on a 
conveyor belt which joggles it 
along and mechanically sorts out 
the oysters and shoots the other 
stuff back into the sea. 

The new oyster-catcher looks 
like a floating mining plant with 
its wheels, chutes, and mechanical 
buckets. 

FISH PUZZLE 

JTishermen at North Berwick, 
Scotland, were puzzled when 
they tried to identify a fish of 
curious appearance which had 
been washed up on the beach. 
When sent to the natural history 
section of the Royal Scottish 
Museum, Edinburgh, it was 
found to be a chimaera—not the 
fire-breathing monster of myth¬ 
ology but a fish popularly known 
as the “king of herring,” “rabbit 
fish,” or “rat fish.” 

The chimaera frequents the 
Caribbean Sea, and it is thought 
that this particular specimen 
may have crossed the Atlantic in 
the flow of the Gulf Stream. 
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Curious 

Cheques 

\Y h en, oil August 14,' 1675, a 
goldsmith named Thomas 
Fowles issued what is believed to 
be the oldest cheque in this 
country, he little dreamed that in 
March 1948 it would be possible 
to send a cheque by wireless 
between London and New Zea-. 
land. This was done on March 1, 
when the world’s longest photo¬ 
telegraph service started. 

Fowles’s shop was in Fleet 
Street, where Temple Bar now 
stands, and the cheque he wrote 
was for £9 13s 6d. It was written' 
on plain paper without a stamp 
or counterfoil and was later 
added to the collection of the 
Institute of Bankers. 

The first printed cheque was 
issued by the banking house of 
Messrs Child and Co in 1762 and 
caused quite a sensation. In 1932, 
a machine that . could sign 
cheques at.the. rate of 7500 an 
hour and at the same time make 
them absolutely proof against 
forgery was on view at a local 
government exhibition at the 
Central Hall, Westminster. ”• 

A temporary shortage of 
ordinary cheque forms some 
years ago led to the writing of 
one of the strangest cheques ever 
known. It was written by a 
customer on the back of a two¬ 
penny postage stamp and the 
bank framed it. Another curious 
cheque was written by an 
American named Farmer; it was 
for £5600, and was written in red 
chalk on a piece of wood when he 
found himself without pen, pencil, 
ink,' or paper in a remote timber 
yard. The bank honoured it. . 

Christina’s Offering 

YJ[anv children have been send¬ 
ing their savings to the Lord 
Mayor of London towards the 
United Nations Appeal .for 
Children, and among these con¬ 
tributions not long ago the Lord 
Mayor received a small package 
containing 24 threepenny-bits, 
49 farthings, three sixpences, 
and 8id in pennies and half¬ 
pennies. 

There was a letter inside the 
package written by a little girl 
in Lewisham, which said: “For 
the children.” It was signed 
“Christina.” 

Christina has set a wonderful 
example. 

YESTERDAY 
& TODAY 

Governor’s 
Guard 

■\Y it h cocked 
hat, knee 
breeches, and 
gaiters, this 
red and blue 
uniform of . 
Charles II’s 
time is worn 
by the guards 
of Hills¬ 
borough Castle, 
residence o f 
the Governor 
o f Northern 
Ireland. The 
mansion was 
built in the 
17th century 
for the Duke 
of Chichester, 
and bought by 
the Northern 
Ireland Gov¬ 
ernment in 
1924. 
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Britain’s First Women’s College 



Senior members of the Art Glass at Queen’s College 




Qne hundred years ago this 
month Queen’s College, 
London, the pioneer college for 
the higher education of women, 
was founded by the famous 
Victorian reformer, Frederick 
Denison Maurice. His grandson, 
Major-General Sir • Frederick 
Maurice, is President of the 
College Council today. 

The Queen and Queen Mary 
are the Patrons, and Queen 
Elizabeth is visiting the College 
on May 5, when an exhibition 
is to be held there to celebrate 
its 100th birthday. 

In the days when Queen’s 
College was founded many people 
still thought there was no need 
for women to be educated like 
men; it was even considered 
impolite for a gentleman to 
quote Latin in front of ladies 
without translating it, as it was 
assumed that the ladies would 
hot know what he was saying. 

Intelligent _ people, however, 
were realising that this was. utter 
nonsense, and so, in spite of 
prejudice and opposition, F. D. 
Maurice set to work to found the 
first college for women, and he 
was enthusiastically supported 
by his famous friends, Charles 


Kingsley, Richard Chevenix 
Trench, and Sterndale Bennett, 
the musician. 

F. D. Maurice was a clergyman 
and a Professor at King’s 
College, London. He was associ¬ 
ated with Charles Kingsley and 
others in what was then called 
the Christian Socialist move¬ 
ment. Charles Kingsley described 
his friend as "the most beautiful 
human soul ” he had ever met, 
and called him “Master.” Kings¬ 
ley himself was appointed Pro¬ 
fessor of English Literature at 
Queen’s College, where he gave 
weekly lectures for a year. 

Queen Victoria took an active 
interest in Maurice's move to 
establish a women’s college. She 
allowed her name to be given to 
it and made a personal donation 
to the funds. In 1853 Queen’s 
College received its Royal 
Charter, the first such charter 
ever granted by an English 
Sovereign for the benefit of 
women's education. 

Queen's College grew and 
flourished. In 1887 its Chemical 
Laboratory was built, and 
further extensions were added in 
1898, in 1925, and in 1929. 
Several famous women have been 
among its students. 


Goodbye, Worcester! 


ijPhe old H M S Worcester is 
under sentence. In this fine 
ship, as she lay for over half a 
century off Greenhithe on the 
Thames, more than 5000 cadets 
were trained for the Navy or the 
Mercantile Marine. 

Withdrawn from service some 
time ago, and succeeded by 
H M S Exmouth, which becomes 
the new Worcester, the 115-year- 
old ship has developed such 
weakness in her hull that she is 
to be broken up. She has known 
three names: first, IIM S Royal 
Sovereign; next, after being con¬ 
verted into a screw-propelled 
steam vessel, she was styled 
William Frederick; and finally 
she became the Worcester in 
1887, when she was. lent by 
the Admiralty to the Thames 
Nautical Training College. She 
departs, with her varied history, 
but she leaves with her successor, 
the latest Worcester, a consort 
more famous than either the old 
Worcester or the new. 

The famous one is the Cutty 
Sark, the most renowned of all 
the old sailing ships surviving. 
Her Scottish name, taken from 
Burns’s poem, Tam o’ Shanter, 
tells of her origin; she was built 
at Dumbarton in 1869. 


Designed for speed and en¬ 
durance, Cutty Sark bore the 
cargoes of China and India to 
England, during the, great clipper 
races, and she had no superior. 
There exists a little library of 
literature telling her story down 
to the time, ten years ago, when 
Mrs.Dowman, widow of the last 
owner, gave her to the College. 

Cutty Sark still lies off Green¬ 
hithe, a dream of nautical 
beauty, and as much the home of 
the cadets there as her mother 
ship, the Worcester, to which the 
old Worcester has now signalled 
her last farewell. 

Australia’s Gift 
For Education 

A ustralia is generously helping 
Unesco’s campaign to restore 
education in war-devastated lands 
in Asia. The Dominion has 
given £90,000, which is to be used 
for reconstruction work in India, 
Pakistan, Burma, Malaya, China, 
the Philippines, and' Indonesia. 

For the .provision of scholar¬ 
ships in these countries £60,000 • 
will be set aside and £30,000 is to 
be spent on the equipment for 
establishing and maintaining 
schools. 


T/ic Child ten 's 


Law Must Reign 
Supreme 

A group of men sitting solemnly 
in gowns and wigs on a long 
bench in the handsome Palace 
of Peace at The Hague have been 
a reminder in recent weeks that 
the reign of law is still respected 
by most of the world’s peoples. 
This first meeting of the Inter¬ 
national Court of Justice since 
the war has been judging a 
dispute between Britain and 
Albania, and the fact of its 
meeting at all at this stage in the 
world’s history is cheering news. 

Underlying all the plans for 
world peace is the principle of the 
supremacy of the law-—law which 
all nations must acknowledge and 
obey. “ Your decisions,” said 
the British Attorney General in 
addressing The Hague Court, 
“ are taken not politically but in 
accordance with certain prin¬ 
ciples of justice, in the light of 
which all parties are equal before 
you and none, however powerful, 
enjoys a special privilege." 

That is the free and civilised 
method of settling differ¬ 
ences between the nations which 
must be recognised universally 
if peace is to be permanent. Law 
and j ustice must remain supreme. 

Individuals have to learn to 
obey the rules which the com¬ 
munity makes so that men may 
live together peacefully. Nations, 
if they are to live side by side 
peacefully must also abide by the 
rules. Without the feign of law 
there is chaos, each nation 
striving for its own ends and 
refusing to respect the rights of 
others. The law places all the 
nations at the bar of justice. 
Hey seal is the bosom of God, 

Hey voice the harmony of the world. 

Pounded on that belief, The 
Hague Court actively trans- 
dates hopes and theories into 
verdicts and judgments respected 
and obeyed by all parties con¬ 
cerned. Its presence is a light in 
the darkness, an assurance that 
amid the storm and peril of our 
times the free peoples of the world 
acknowledge the authority of law 
and are ready to obey its 
rulings. 

—++— 

THE WILD WIND 

pjp from the sea the wild north 
wind is blowing. 

Under the sky’s grey arch. 
Smiling I watch the shaken elm 
boughs, knowing ' 

It is the wind of March. 

Whittier 

■—♦+— 

Goodness Thinks No III 

And oft, though wisdom wake, 
suspicion sleeps. 

At wisdom's gate, and to sim¬ 
plicity 

•Resigns her charge, while good¬ 
ness thinks no ill 
Where no ill seems. Milton ■ 


JUST AN IDEA 
' Instead of complaining of the 
thorns among the roses, let us be 
thankful for the roses among the 
thorns. 


A New Entente 

pRANCE and Britain are closely -■ 
united by common interests 
and sympathies, and also by the 
supreme sacrifices which both 
countries in this century have 
made in defence of Western 
Civilisation. We therefore 
heartily welcome the new link 
which has been forged between 
the two nations—the Cultural 
Convention recently signed in 
Paris. 

Officially, this Convention sets 
up a permanent commission of 
fourteen members for the fur- . 
therance ” of close and con¬ 
tinuous consultation between the 
two parties in the field of cul¬ 
tural relations.” In'practice it. 
will help each nation to better 
understanding of the other by 
mutual exchanges in education 
matters, in music, drama, and 
painting—in all sciences and 
arts, in fact, which reflect the 
finest flowering of the human 
mind and spirit, and to which 
both France and Britain in their 
long and glorious history have 
contributed. 

This new Cultural Convention 
deserves, and will assuredly, re¬ 
ceive, the blessing of all the 
citizens of both countries. 

SOLDIER SERVANTS 

r UnE last British troops have 
left India, cheered by the 
friendly farewells of the people. 
So ends a splendid chapter in the 
history of Britain and India. 
Our soldiers in India have always 
been India’s good servants. Led 
by men like Clive and Wavell they 
have had one supreme aim—to 
give their best in time and 
talents to the land they served. 
Kipling’s “ Tommy ” was loved 
by the Indian people for his good 
humour, and when he had awk¬ 
ward jobs to do he did them 
honestly and fairly. . 

For two- centuries British 
soldiers have done their duty in 
India; in a faraway land they 
have remembered their calling 
as honest men, and they have, 
left a name behind them that will 
not perish with the years. 


Under the E 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

What a lawyer puts 
into a case he wins 


Y member of a town council 
thinks electricity meter-read¬ 
ing a suitable job for women. A 
light one. 

0 

fJOMETIMES you can only get things 
done by worrying people. In¬ 
stead of worrying yourself, 

□ 

]yjANv. women go in for fencing. 
Must have something to talk 

over. 

0 '- 

ATER shortage in a Somerset 
village is threatening the milk 
supply, says a newspaper. Fancy 
admitting it l 

0 

Americans like to wear grey and 
colours that go with it. We 
prefer, colours that stay. 
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THINGS SAID 

Qur policy is to support the 
United Nations, but we 
must keep up our defence. Brit¬ 
ain must display the will to be 
strong. 

A. V. Alexander, 
Minister of Defence 

CJixteen nations pulling to¬ 
gether can achieve much 
more than if pulling sixteen 
different ways. 

Lord Jowitt 

The substitution of friendly 
rivalry of games and sports 
for the terrible hostilities of war 
helps to .join the world together 
'_in bonds of peace. 

Mr Mackenzie King 

r J' , HE world’s recovery is on the 
way, and so is our own.' 
We have only got to stick it to 
see the job through'. 

The M inister of Food 

J^ife is brighter for courtesy. 

Kent bits slogan 


A Pat on the Back 

Tn these times of economic 
crisis, when Britain’s Way 
Ahead is one of hard work and 
sacrifice, it is indeed encouraging 
to hear an observer in another 
country speaking cheerfully of 
our prospects of overcoming our 
difficulties. For it is truly said 
that “ the outsider sees most of 
the game.” 

In America, not long ago, 
Representative Francis E. 
■Walter, who visited Britain last 
summer, said in his evidence 
before a U S Government Com¬ 
mittee that, as a result of what 
he saw here, he was firmly con¬ 
vinced that Britain would re¬ 
cover more quickly than the 
xperts said she would. 

He went on: “I have no 
patience with people who say 
that the British are not working. 
They are working and doing the 
best they can with the tools on 
hand.” 

Thank you, Mr Walter ; we 
shall continue to do our best. 


iitor’s Table 



' New Tenants For 
Stately Homes 

Jn two ancestral mansions, 

Cotehele and Maristow, on the 
borders of Devon and Cornwall, 
a hundred retired clergymen will 
soon find homes. This is a most 
appropriate use for two great 
houses whose history is steeped 
in the spirit . of England ' and 
English ways. New days, new 
ways! 

The grand old stately homes of 
England may acquire refreshed 
stateliness in the many new uses 
they are being put to. Cared for 
and admired by the many, their 
beauty and history will be an 
inspiration shared with all, and 
their great past take on an even 
more useful present. 

—♦♦— 

THE BEARING OF PALMS 

Dalm Sunday, which falls-on 
March 21 this year, does not 
appear to have been observed in 
Western Europe until the 9 th 
century, though it was cele¬ 
brated much earlier in Palestine 
itself. 

With the Reformation, Eng¬ 
land’s Palm Sunday was regu¬ 
lated by a Royal Proclamation 
of Henry VIII which . read : 
" On Palme Sunday it shall be 
declared the bearing of palms 
renewetli the memory of the 
receiving of Christ in . like 
manner into Jerusalem before 
His death.” 

The palm was a symbol of 
great honour among the Romans 
before Christ was born. Branches 
of it were awarded to victorious 
gladiators, hence the expression 
“awarding the palm.” Probably 
the multitude that greeted Our 
Lord on the first Palm Sunday 
were adopting the Roman way of 
showing honour! 

In England willow and box 
are often used_ instead of palm, 
which flourishes only in warm 
climates. 


yf FILM star has bought a rambling 
old house, Hope it won’t 
ramble too far. 

□ 

gOME retired schoolteachers take 
an odd pupil. Or two even. 

0 

JfXPERTS say ive are in for some 
more cold weather. We shall 
stay in. 

0 

Chocolate Goes Up, says a head¬ 
line. But it will continue to 
go down. 

□ 


yj LOCAL Council has been ashed 
to start a lending library for 
gramophone records. Wonder what 
sort of books they read ? 


The Early Primrose 

TV/Tild offspring of a dark and 
sullen sire ! 

Whose modest form, so delicately 
fine. 

Was nursed in whirling storms, 
And cradled in the winds. 

Thee, when young Spring first 
questioned Winter’s way. 

And dared the sturdy blusterer 
to the fight, 

Thee on this bank he threw 
To mark his victory. 

In this low vale, the promise of 
the year. 

Serene, thou openest to the 
nipping gale. 

Unnoticed and alone. 

Thy tender elegance. 

So virtue blooms, brought forth 
amid the storms 

Of chill adversity ; in some lone 
walk 

Of life she rears her head. 
Obscure and unobserved ; 

While every bleaching breeze 
that on her blows. 

Chastens her spotless purity, of 
breast. 

And hardens her to bear 
Serene the ills of life. 

Henry Kirhe White 


Kerch 20, !94 S 

A Man of Steel 


/"Air steel industry, which this year is aiming at a record 
output, owes a great deal to Sir Henry Bessemer, that man 
of many inventions who died on March 15 just 50 years ago. 


Bern near Hitchin in 
Hertfordshire in 1813, 

Henry Bessemer was 
early encouraged in a 
mechanical career by his 
father, a capable die- 
sinker and type-founder. 

He was given a lathe as 
scon as he ieft school, and 
spent two happy and in¬ 
dustrious years acquiring 
the mechanical skill wh.ch all his 
long life stood him in such good 
stead. 

In quick succession he produced 
what is generally considered to 
be the first practical method of 
electro-plating, as well as new 
methods of embossing metal, and 
also devised a new die for im¬ 
pressing Government stamps on 
legal documents. This invention 
is said to have saved the country 
£100,000 a- year, because, by in¬ 
corporating the date into the 
stamp, it prevented people from 
using stamps more than once. 

His Gold Paint 

Though Bessemer developed 
many other ideas about this-time, 
the first which' brought him any 
noteworthy financial reward was 
a new process for making bronze 
powder and gold paint. Buying 
some gold paint to decorate the 
cover of an album for his sister, 
he was struck by the high cost. 
He-found that this was because 
the paint was manufactured by 
hand, and immediately set to 
work to devise a mechanical pro¬ 
cess which would be cheaper. 
Having succeeded, he set up his 
own factory and kept the process 
a close secret. for many years. 
The considerable profit which he 
made was to provide capital for 
his steel researches later on. 

While trying to improve the un¬ 
satisfactory performance of the 
cannon used by the British Army 
during the Crimean War Bes¬ 
semer realised the poor quality 
of the metal of which they were 
made. He at once went into the 
question of steel production, try¬ 
ing numerous experiments with 
different types of furnace. He 
made his great discovery quite by 
chance! 

One day, while looking into a 
furnace containing melting pig- 
iron, he observed several pieces 
of unfused metal lying to one side 
of the molten mass. Taking an 
iron bar with the intention of 


pushing these nearer to 
the centre of the furnace, 
he found that they were 
actually fragments of 
purest steel. It at once 
occurred to him that if a 
sufficiently large area of 
molten iron could be 
brought'into contact with 
a blast of air, the whole 
might rapidly be turned 
into steel of the finest quality. 
He 'therefore devised a “con¬ 
verter ” into . which the molten 
iron could be poured, and over 
which a blast of air could be 
blown, thus “converting” the 
pig-iron into steel. 

In his “Autobiography ” Bes¬ 
semer describes hov,- anxiously 
he awaited the result of the first 
operation of his converter. . He 
tells how he watched the violent 
reaction which took place in the 
converter as the air-stream came 
into contact with the molten pig- 
iron, and continues: “The fur¬ 
nace was then tapped, when out 
rushed a limpid stream of in¬ 
candescent malleable iron, almost 
too brilliant for the eye to rest 
upon.” A few minutes later and 
the ingot, now cool, was raised 
into the air by a crane—“the 
first large prism of cast malleable 
iron that the eye of mail had 
ever rested on.” His discovery 
created a considerable stir at the 
time, but when it was realised 
that the process was only success¬ 
ful when special iron ore was used 
Bessemer’s discovery was soon 
discredited. 

Perfecting the Process . 

His disappointment was in¬ 
tense, but, certain that his 
'invention could eventually be 
made to work with most types 
of pre, he threw himself into his 
researches with renewed vigour, 
and after two years of intense 
work perfected the process. Iron¬ 
masters still refused to use the 
new method, however, and in 
1859 Bessemer set up his own 
steel-works in Sheffield. 

When, five years after the 
opening of his steel-works, the 
process came into general use, it 
was soon employed in steel manu¬ 
facture all over the world. 

Assuredly, Sir Henry Bessemer 
has a great place among those 
whose lives and work have con¬ 
tributed towards their country’s 
industrial greatness. 




THIS ENGLAND 


A new water-bus on the Thames 
near the Houses of Parliament 


5 

Mantle of 
Citizenship 

J^Tarch 13 in ancient Rome was 
a proud day for many a 
young Roman. On the night 
before the great day (the fifteenth 
was the Ides of March) all pre¬ 
parations were made, and in the 
morning the boy put aside his 
toga of youth—the toga praetexta 
—and wore the plain white toga 
virilis, after which he went in 
family precession to the Forum to 
be presented to the citizens of 
Rome. Having been received as 
a Roman citizen, the youth went 
to the Capitol to perform a pagan' 
ceremony. After that he was free 
to follow public affairs. 

The toga praetexta, which had 
a band of purple along the 
straight border, was worn not only 
by children but by magistrates. 
This was intended to show 
that Roman children should, 
not be less respected, than those 
who administered the law. 


Pocket Art Gallery 



This young visitor found much to 
interest him at the cigarette-card 
exhibition held recently in London. 


LITTLE CANADA 

^_n unusual and valuable record 
of Mr Churchill’s historic 
war journeys may be the means 
of bringing joy to numbers of 
convalescent children. 

Lieut-Commander F. A. de Vine 
Hunt, who during the war, among 
other important naval duties, had 
a Staff Officer’s appointment to 
Mr Churchill’s map room staff, 
in the Upper War Room, has com-- 
piled an illustrated map of the 
great war leader’s journeys. 

Royalties from the sale of the 
map are to be devoted to an 
unusual scheme in which Mr 
Churchill is taking a personal 
interest. Called Little Canada, 
it is to be a log cabin village, 
probably on the southern slopes 
of the North Downs in Kent or 
Surrey, where children in "need 
of mental stimulus during re¬ 
cuperation ” will find not only 
health and fun, but will be 
encouraged to develop a very 
real interest in Canada. Some 
members of the staff will probably 
be Canadians, and it is hoped 
that typical Canadian, figures, 
such as Mounties, rangers, and 
loggers, will sometimes tell the 
children about life in that great 
country. • 

The headquarters of the scheme 
is “Little Canada,” 26 John Adam 
Street, Adelphi, London, W C 2. 
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Solving the 
Mystery of Sleep 

Colgate University, U,SA, 
scientists'are again trying to 
find the answer to one of man¬ 
kind’s most puzzling questions— 
what is sleep? The scientists have 
equipped a huge “sleep labora¬ 
tory” and are paying under¬ 
graduates to stay there for the 
purpose of experiment. 

Science has put forward many 
theories to explain sleep. One 
of them was that fatigue 
clogged up the blood with excess 
chemicals which caused us to fall 
asleep. But this was disproved 
in 1938 by a pair of Siamese 
twins. They had a common blood 
stream, and theoretically both 
should 'have felt sleepy at the 
same time. In: actual fact when 
one was .sleeping the other was 
wide awake and as lively as 
could be. 

Scientists agree, however, that 
sleep is a period of diminished 
vital activity. When asleep we 
cannot hear, see, or smell. We 
lose the power of reason and 
movement. Circulation, digestion, 
and respiration continue, but at a 
much slower rate. 

1 ha Human Limit" 

Only the skin gets no rest, for 
it takes much of the blood which 
would normally supply the brain. 
This explains why we feel so 
warm in bed and sweat easily. 
But we cannot do without 
blankets, for the skin radiates 
heat more quickly when we are 
asleep than when we are awake. 

Pew people can do with less 
than six hours sleep a day, and 
it is estimated that no human 
being could go more than 84 hours 
without sleep. But there seems 
no limit to the length of time a 
person can sleep. 

It is a common custom in parts 
of Siberia where the winters are 
hard and cold for the peasants to 
gather round the stove and more 
or less sleep there until spring. 

Some people sleep for years. 
An American called Horms slept 
for thirty' years almost without 
interruption in his cottage in 
Minnesota. He weighed 14 stone 
when he went to sleep. When he 
awoke he weighed six stone. 


Laugh While You Learn—Nature Study Made Easy 


T he Badger, or 
Brock as it is 
sometimes called, 
is one of the most 
retiringofourwild 
animals and may 
be found in the 
woodlands. Due 
to its habit of 
sleeping by day, 
we can only find 
traces of its 
haunts by careful 
observation. The 
long loose hairs 
may be found 
caught in the 
bushes; they are 
usually grey with 
a black tip, and 
are used to make 
shaving brushes. 
The badger’s body 
is grey, the under¬ 
parts are black. 



but it ismosteasily 
recognised by its 
white head with 
black bands. With 
its long stout claws, 
the Badgerdigsfor 
beetles and grubs 
on which it mainly 
lives. On nearby 
trunks it will 
sharpen its claws 
to aid in the dig¬ 
ging of its home, 
or Sett, a long, 
roomy burrow, 
which is kept scru¬ 
pulously clean and 
lined with fern or 
other vegetable 
substance. The 
badger relies on 
its keen sense of 
smell to hunt and 
give warning of 
enemy approach. 


Behind the Moving Picture Scene 


exhibition of British Film 
Art at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum ir. London gives 
the public a “peep behind the 
scenes,” as it were. It ■ shows 
something of the little-known yet 
important work of the Art 
Director, the man who designs 
the films. Visitors to the exhibi¬ 
tion, which is to remain open 
until May 15, will tread a long 
corridor of illusion beginning 
with Oliver Twist and tile sordid 
cellar, and continuing with 
Caesar and Cleopatra. If they 
saw Cleopatra floating on her 
coucfl on the Nile, they will now 
meet her as the artist saw her in 
her royal robes, embroidered with 
pearls and studded with sap¬ 
phires. 

So the pictured pageantry con¬ 
tinues through the ages that are 
gone, the years that are today, 
and .the years to come. Here are 
the sober surroundings of a rail¬ 
way platform where two people 
met in Brief Encounter and the 
fashionable drawing-rooms of 
The Curzons of Curzon Street. 
But the creators of illusion soar 
.higher than that, for here are 
the artist’s designs for The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, with The 
Happy Warrior standing by the 


fiery gulf, and on the other side 
the white-robed pilgrims climb¬ 
ing the steeps to the Celestial 
City. Less ethereal in appeal, 
but disturbingly tragic is the fine 
drawing to illustrate the martyr¬ 
dom in Bernard Shaw’s St Joan. 

Of the future, there are the 
sketches and drawings for 
dramas not yet produced, such as 
Hamlet, Lord Byron, and Bonnie 
Prince Charlie; and for some that 
might be pronounced futurist, 
such as that of the fantastic The 


Welcome Invasion 

Raster will see “invasion ” of 
London by amateur soccer 
players and referees from Europe. 

Teams from Luxembourg 
and the Netherlands are coming 
to compete in a triangular tourna¬ 
ment with a British team, which 
will . be in the nature of an 
Olympic trial. In addition, the 
Football Association have invited 
referees from the 43 nations 
holding membership of the Inter¬ 
national Football Federation, to 
spend Easter week in London, so 
that they can become acquainted 
with British interpretation of the 
soccer rules, in readiness for the 
Olympic soccer tournament. 


Red Shoes in which the lady who 
wears them flits over wastes of 
ice and snow in a ballet sequence, 
a quite new departure in film 
technique. 

From these two-dimensional 
elements in the construction of 
the film we come to the solid one; 
a complete model of the Irish 
village in the ftfln of Captain 
Boycott, which can be viewed as 
a whole or in detail and from 
more than one angle. It brings 
us to a realisation of the many 
components, art and architecture, 
humour and imagination, which 
contribute out of raw materials 
an illusion of reality which, 
though it lacks the bodily 
presence and the spirit within it 
of the actor, yet almost can per¬ 
suade us that it is there before 
our eyes and in our ears. 

The Exhibition adds without 
hiding some of the devices, not 
to say tricks, that. support 
illusion, such as photographs of 
the carpenter at work in making 
trees and adding artificial bark 
to them; or with the aid of a 
camera producing effects that 
are not there. But whatever the 
show at the Victoria and Albert 
lacks, it will surely not lack its 
fans in the weeks to come. 
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The Wearing of 
the Green 

'J'he Irishman who wears the 
shamrock on March 17 is 
commemorating the belief that 
St Patrick (whose day this is) 
used the little three-leaved plant 
to illustrate the Trinity while 
converting the Irish to Christ¬ 
ianity during the Fifth Century. 

Yet St Patrick was not born in 
the country which has adopted 
him as her patron saint. Scot¬ 
land, England, Wales, and France 
have all laid claim to the Saint’s 
birthplace. He first came to Ire-, 
land in his 16th year, being sold 
thence by pirates. After six or 
seven years, working as a swine¬ 
herd, he escaped to the Con¬ 
tinent, and when he returned to 
Ireland it was as a Bishop. 

There are many legends about 
St Patrick, particularly that 
which credits him with having 
driven snakes from Erin’s Isle. 
He is said to have done this by 
beating a drum, Though the 
vigour of his beating knocked a 
hole in the drum, an angel 
quickly repaired it, and- the 
miracle was completed. 

Ice Becomes Fire 

Then there is the story of the 
pile of ice and snow which the 
Saint turned into a pleasant fire 
by the simple expedient of 
breathing upon it 1 An unknown 
poet of a century ago’ turned this 
happy tale to poetic account: 
Saint Patrick, as in legends told. 
The morning being very cold. 

In order to assuage the iveather 
Collected bits of ice together; 
Then gently breathed upon the 
-pyre, 

When every fragment blazed on 
fire. 

On another occasion, St 
Patrick, now an old man, was 
baptising an Irish chieftain. He 
was leaning heavily upon his 
crozier,' the steel point of which, 
unknown to St Patrick, was press¬ 
ing on the toe of the chief. But 
the. victim, believing this to be a 
part of the ceremony, bore the 
agony without a murmur. 

The date of. St Patrick’s death 
is uncertain, but' according tc 
legend he died in a d 493, at the 
ripe old age of 121 years! 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND— Picture Version of Lewis Carroll's Delightful Fantasy 


Alice was very puzzled at the queer things happening 
to her’ today. They had started in her own garden 
when she had followed the White Rabbit down a very 
large hole. After some strange adventures in a long, 


underground hall, where she had shrunk til! she was 
only a few inches tall, she now found herself out in the 
open and confronted by the White Rabbit who was 
taller than she. He ordered her to go to his house nearby 


and fetch his gloves ! She decided she had better obey, 
though she thought: “How queer it seems to be going 
messages for a rabbit 1” In a tidy little room in the 
Rabbit’s house she saw a bottle on a table. 



Alice drank from the bottle. “ I know some¬ 
thing interesting is sure to happen,” she 
thought. “ I hope it’ll make me grow large 
again,.for I’m tired of being such a tiny little 
thing.” It did indeed. She found her head 
pressing against the ceiling and she grew so 
large that she had to lie with one foot up the 
chimney <md an arm through the window. 


The rabbit could not open his door because 
Alice’s elbow was against it. “ I’ll go round 
and get in through the window,” he said; 
Then :. “ VYhatever’s that in the window ! ” 
she heard him exclaim. ” It’s an arm, yer 
honour,” someone replied. “Take it away,” 
ordered the rabbit, and Alice heard a hubbub 
of voices arguing how this could be done. 


“ Fetch the ladder, Bill,” said someone. 
“Who’s to go down the chimney?” asked 
another. “ Nay, I shan’t,” said a third. 
“ Bill’s to go down.” Alice had no idea what 
Bill was, and when she heard it wriggling and 
scrambling about in the chimney above her 
foot, she gave a sharp kick and there was a 
chorus of ” There goes Bill 1 Catch him ! ” 


Next, a shower of pebbles came through the 
window. “ You’d better not do that again ! ” 
shouted Alice, and there was dead silence. 
Then the pebbles turned into little cakes. 
“ If I eat one,” thought Alice, “ it’s sure to 
change my size.” She swallowed one and 
soon became small enough to get through the 
door. Outside, the crowd rushed after her. 


What wijl happen to Alice now that she is tiny again? See next week's instalment 
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Eclipse of the 
Demon Star 


By the C N Astronomer 

The grand constellation of Per¬ 
seus, the ancient Knight- 
errant or Warrior, will be of par¬ 
ticular interest next week, for 
during the evening of March 24 
a celestial event that happened 
93 years ago may be witnessed.' 
This will be the partial eclipse 
of the “Demon ” star Algol, so 
called because of its “ wink.” 

However, first let us find Algol 
by an exploration of Perseus.' In 
the evening this constellation is 
now very high in the west and 
its chief stars may be readily 
recognised from the star-map. 

The brilliant Alpha, also known 
as Mirfak, is .a great sun that 
radiates about 240 times more 
light and heat than does our 
Sun; but it is 3,220,000 times 
farther away than cur Sun, and 
so its light takes 130 years to 
reach us. Gamma is another 
great sun; this radiates about 
100 times more light than our 
Sun but from a distance 0,329,000 
times greater. The light of Delta, 
however, takes 217 years to reach 
us from a distance 13,734,000 
times farther than our Sun; but 
Delta radiates 220 times more 
light. 

■ These three stars enable us 
to find Algol and to note pre¬ 
cisely what happens to the 
“ Demon ” on Wednesday. The 
four are among the nearest of the 
stars of Perseus, but far beyond 
are millions more whose light 
takes many thousands of years 
Jo reach us; their radiance we 
may see on any 
dark, moonless 
night. 

Now. if Algol 
be observed 
during the early 
part of the even¬ 
ing of Wednes¬ 
day next, it will 
be seen to be 
almost as bright 
as Alpha; but as 
the evening ad¬ 
vances a fading 
of the star’s 
light may be 
between 8 and 9 o’clock, Algol 
will be seen to have become less 
bright than the third-magnitude 
stars Gamma or Delta. The 
exact minimum, which lasts for 
about 20 minutes, may be a little 
before or after this time. 

What has happened is that a 
great planetary body which re¬ 
volves round Algol, and periodi¬ 
cally—at intervals of 2 days, 20 
hours, and 49 minutes—passes 
between us and the great central 
sun, eclipsing about two-thirds of 
it. But Algol is 5,886,000 times 
more distant than our Sun, its 
light taking 93 years to reach us! 

An Immense Sun 



The chief Stars of 
Perseus 

noticed until, 


Algol must be an immense sun, 
for it radiates over 100 times 
more light than our Sun, hut 
what is most remarkable is the 
relative immensity of the great 
sphere that revolves round the 
central sun, for it appears to be 
even larger. It must therefore 
be composed of very much lighter 
material and is probably a 
sphere of gas that revolves round 
if at terrific speed at a distance 
of about three to four times the 
diameter of Algol. There is 
evidence that it produces a dull 
radiation of its own, no doubt 
due to its relative nearness to its■ 
super-hot central sun, which has 
a surface temperature several 
'times greater than our Sun. 

G. F. M. 


Don Bradman and His 
Doughty Men 

'"The 17 Australian cricketers who have been chosen to uphold 
A their country’s prestige this summer, writes the C N 
Sportsman, are now on the high seas, bound for the Motherland. 


.Don Bradman, that most 
amazing of the world’s great 
batsmen, will again captain this 
Australian side. “The Don ” was 
only 20 when he played in his 
.first Test match against Eng¬ 
land, in 1928; now, at the age 
of 39, he is still as great a 
menace to the finest bowling. In 
his Test matches so far he has 
made 27 centuries, altogether 
scoring 6488 runs for an average 
of over 102 runs per innings. 
Those figures have no parallel in 
cricket history. 

Leading Batsmen 

Pour of Bradman’s men have 
played on British cricket fields 
before: Bill Brown (Queensland!, 
a brilliant opening batsman; 
Sidney Barnes (New South 
Wales), a dour, dogged run- 
getter, who has been playing in 
Lancashire League cricket since 
the war; big-hearted little 
Lindsay Hassett (Victoria), 
delightful batsman and fearless 
fielder; and big, bustling Keith 
Miller (New South Wales), who 
believes in hitting the ball all 
over the field and is also a great 
fast bowler. Each of these four 
has recorded centuries against 
England—and hopes to score 
more. 

One of the biggest successes 
among the lesser-known Aus¬ 
tralians may be left-hander 
Arthur Morris, 26-year-old New 
'South Wales motor salesman. 
During the M C C’s 1946-47 tour 
Down Under Morris showed him¬ 
self to be a second Bardsley in 
the making, scoring two separate 
hundreds in his first big match, 
and then hitting three successive 
hundreds in Test innings (two in 
the fourth Test at Adelaide). It 
was a brilliant start, and places 
Morris among Australia’s greatest 
batsmen of the day. 

There are few men in this new 
Australian party who cannot bat 
well. Much is expected of 19- 


year-old Neal Harvey, who is the 
youngest member of the team. 
An electrician in Victoria, Harvey 
is a left-hander and the youngest 
of four cricketing brothers. In 
his first Test appearance, against 
India a few weeks ago. he made 
a really polished innings of 153 
which gave promise of brilliant 
things to come. Lastly there is 
Ron Hamence, 32-year-old South 
Australian batsman, a protege of 
Don Bradman, and the surprise 
choice among the tourists. 

The side also includes tvvo 
brilliant stumpers—Don Tallon 
of Queensland, who is a sports 
outfitter; and Ron Saggers of 
New South Wales. Both have-a 
place in cricket’s great records. 
A few years ago Don Tallon dis¬ 
missed 12 batsmen in one match 
(caught nine, stumped three) and 
in the same season helped to 
take the wickets of seven men in 
a single innings. Ron Saggers 
repeated .that feat in 1940. 

All-Round Strength 

Australia’s fast bowlers are 
Keith Miller and Ray Lindwall 
of New South Wales, and Sid 
Loxton, a newcomer from 
Victoria; many wickets will also 
be expected from big Ernie 
Toshack of New South Wales, 
and the slower men, Ian John¬ 
son, Bill Johnston, and Dudley 
Ring, all of Victoria. There is 
also Colin McCook a well-tried 
Queensland leg-spinner, who can 
bowl all day if necessary. 

Seventeen good men and true! 
A powerful batting side, all-round 
bowling strength, brilliant 
fielders, and two wonderful 
wicket-keepers—those are the 
men who hope to keep the Ashes. 
We all look forward to seeing 
Don Bradman and his men, and 
although we naturally want Eng¬ 
land to be victors in the Test 
matches we still say good luck 
Australia, and may the best team 
Win! 


Swampland Hospital 


'J'he tale of a British hospital, 
remote among the swamps 
of. the Bangweulu Lake in 
Central Africa, is being related 
to her friends by Dr Joan Lamp- 
lugh. Dr Lamplugh was lately 
head of the hospital which, 
called after St Joan of Arc, is 
playing its part in a gallant 
attack on the diseases and 
suffering of Central Africa. 

The * Bangweulu people, says 
Dr Lamplugh, are marvellous 
watermen. On one occasion her 
canoe paddlers ate two days’ 
rations for supper and set out 
to paddle for 26 hours without 
rest or food. It was among these 
swamps that Livingstone had 
adventures and had his medicine 
chest stolen. But until this group 
of British women ventured to 
establish a small hospital there 
was no regular medical treat¬ 
ment for the marsh dwellers. 

On a small island where Lake 
Bangweulu opens out, the 
hospital is approached by canoe 
through the reeds, for few of the 
canoemen will risk a journey on 
the open waters of the lake. 
When an African has a pain he 
goes first to one - of the old 
women of his tribe, who makes 
a series, of cuts over the place 
where the pain is,.and then rubs 


in medicine. These scars, however, 
do help the scientific doctor to 
find out exactly where the pain 
is when the man comes to 
hospital for treatment. 

At the height of its activity, 
just before the-war, the St Jean 
hospital had a hundred beds. 
There was a leper colony, too, 
and this colony is still active on 
the edges of the swamps. 

Babies from the homes of the 
swamp dwellers were brought 
regularly to the clinics, and the 
hospital’s boast. is that not one 
baby died of malaria and not 
one needed' quinine treatment. 
Tuberculosis is the most preva¬ 
lent disease, some villages having 
hardly one really healthy in¬ 
habitant. Mosquitoes and white 
ants were 7 the hospital’s biggest 
enemies. In one attack white 
ants demolished a six-foot 
orange tree in a single night, and 
in four hours they ate the covers 
and the margins of a volume of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Every year the hospital had to be 
re-roofed because of these violent, 
small creatures. 

The good work begun by the 
'St Joan hospital for Africa’s 
suffering peoples is now being 
officially followed up by the 
Government. 


-- . Brilliant England and Middlesex bat , and Arsenal winger. . . 



Denis 

Compton 

■S/fys 

“I cross roads 
like THIS.. ” 


“ Many a cricket match has been 
won by running singles — and in 
Soccer, of course, you need all 
your speed. But the road’s no 
place for running — it’s criminal 
to risk your life and other people’s. 
I cross roads the proper way, 
like this: 

1 At Hie kerb—HALT. 

2 Eyes—RIGHT. 

3 Eyes-LEFT. 

4 Glance again—RIGHT. 

5 If all clear—QUICK MARCH. 


“ I don’t believe in rushing; it’s 
better to wait till there’s a real 
gap in the traffic. 

“In both Soccer and cricket, there 
are sometimes risks you ought 
to take. But in traffic:—never! 
It’s just stupid to take risks where 
the results are so serious. To be 
a good Road Navigator, do your 
Kerb Drill as I do — and never 
try to sneak runs ! ” 




GET HOME SAFE AND SOUND 


Issued by the Ministry of Transport 
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FLAVOURED CORNFLOUR 

BLANCMANGE 


There’s good reason for its 
goodness: Brown & Poison’s 
‘Patent’ Cornflour is the 
basic ingredient of this 
Flavoured Cornflour for 
m t*s ring Blancmange. Nothing 
but highest quality 
flavourings have been 
added. That’s why the 
blancmanges and sweet 
sauces made with it are 
so good, so appetising and 
so delicious. 


“How to look after your Dog” 

Spratt’s new book specially 
written for Young Dog Owners 

This iG-page illustrated book should be 
read by all young people wlio have a dog. 

It tells you what to do when the new 
puppy arrives, how he should be trained, 
what to do about his feeding and many, 
other useful and interesting details of dog 
management. 

A copy icill Irg sent to vou price post free from: 

Section C N., SPKATT’S PATENT LTD., 

41/47 Bow Road, London, E. 3 . 
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The Bran Tub 


LONG ABSENCE 

After a long illness, Tommy 
returned to school. 

“I’m glad to see you back,” 
said the history master. “You’ll 
have a lot to make up. How 
long have you been away?” 

■ “Since William the Conqueror 
landed,” replied Tommy. 

THE ODD BRITISH 

A LL tourists take heed of this 
• learning. 

In Britain at each new day’s 
dawning 

Though raining and blowing 
Or hailing and snowing 
The Briton will bid you “ Good 
morning." 

RODDY 


Jack© is Full of Surprises 

ME 



The Children’s Newspaper, March 20, 1948 

ADDITIONAL WORRIES 

■\£ns Newlywed was hopeless at 
x keeping accounts. . One 
evening Mr Newlywed asked to 
see the week’s accounts. 

“Here they are, dear,” replied 
Mrs Newlywed. "I’ve added up 
the figures ten times and here are 
all the answers!” 

Catch Question 

^yuAT is it we all require, all 
give, very occasionally ask 
for, and seldom take? snurv 


While waiting for Chimp, Jacko But 
decided to give him a surprise. 



“I like this one, Mummie—It’s got 
the New Look! ” 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

March Cuckoos. “I think I 
heard the cuckoo yesterday,” 
remarked Don to Farmer Gray. 

“What! In the middle of 
March?” chuckled the farmer. 
“Possible; but highly improbable, 
Don. Every year people claim 
to have heard or seen a cuckoo 
during March.” 

“Well, surely the claims are 
justified sometimes,” protested 
Don. 

“Authorities who devote their 
lives to recording such events 
are usually sceptical,” retorted 
the farmer. 

“There are a few proved cases 
on record, but- the cuckoo’s call is 
easily imitated; and in appear¬ 
ance cuckoos resemble hawks. 
Experts consider that these two 
.facts are responsible for most of 
the claims. March cuckoos are 
very rare birds.” 

Candid 

r J 1 KE Bftre; I must have a cold 
or something in my head. 

Friend: It must be a cold. 


- Bedtime Corner - 

‘A Present For Mummie 


Jimmy was off . to buy 
Mummie’s birthday pre¬ 
sent. He knew just what he 
wanted, for sometime pre¬ 
viously, while they had been 
shopping, Mummie had 
admired a brown wooden 
brooch in a shop window. 

“Why, that is' the exact 
shade of my new dress,” she 
had said; and Jimmy’s mind 
was made up. It had been a 
hard struggle to save seven 
shillings and sixpence, which 
was the price of the brooch, 
but he had managed it. 

As he reached the High 
Street, Jimmy saw an old man 
playing a violin. He looked 
so cold and miserable that 
Jimmy immediately felt sorry 
for him. He remembered that 
he had a few coppers more 
than was required for the 
brooch and, digging his hand 
into his pocket, he found some 
coins and dropped them into 
the old man’s hat and hurried 
on. 

He entered the shop, asked 
for the brown brooch, and 
pulled out his’ money to pay 
for it. Then—oh, horror!—he 
found he . had only five 
shillings and a few coppers. 
He realised what had hap¬ 
pened. He had mixed a half- 
crown with the coppers he had 
given the old man. There was 
nothing left but to buy some¬ 
thing else. He looked all 
round the shop, but there was 


nothing of that particular 
colour which cost only five 
shillings. Finally he chose a 
pretty orange bangle. It was 
very nice—but it wasn't the 
brown wooden brooch! 

The next morning Mummie 
opened her presents. 

“Oh, how lovely,” she ex¬ 
claimed, when she saw 
Jimmy’s present. "Why, this 
is perfect. It is just the thing 
to wear with the brown dress 
I bought recently! ” 



“But they are not the same 
colour,” said Jimmy in a 
puzzled voice. 

"Of course not, silly,” 
laughed Mummie. ‘Tf they 
were the same colour the 
bangle would hardly be seen. 
Orange and brown make a 
perfect contrast—you couldn’t 
have chosen a better colour.” 


he got the 

suddenly “ went up in the world 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Venus is in the 
south-west, and Mars and 
Saturn are in 
the south. 
Uranus is in 
the south-west. 
In the morning 
Jupiter is in the 
south-east. The 
picture shows 
the Moon at 8.15 
B S T on Wednesday, March 17. 

What Your Name “Means 


surprise when he And the son of “ the woman who lived 
in a shoe ” surprised the workman. 



Bernard 

Bertram 

Biddy 

Blanche .. 

Brian 

Catherine 


firm bear 

bright raven 

strength 

white 

strong 

pure 


WORD MULTIPLICATION 

Were is a strange multiplication 
sum. Letters have been 
used to replace the figures I to 
9. Can you find the values of 
the letters? It will help you to 
know that if the letters are 
arranged in their numerical order 
they will spell the name of a 
yellow mineral. 

T B S N O E M 
" R I 


BNMOTINR 
BRI BOSNN 


BMBTSRRTR 


’ ’ Answer next week 

Tongue Twister 

Say this six times quickly : 
J^leven benevolent elephants. 

Children’s Hour 

BBC Programmes from Wednesday, 
March 17, to Tuesday, March 23 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 The Return of 
Saint Patrick—a play. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Biggies Flies 
West (Part 2). Scottish, 5.0 The 
Giraffe Makes Friends in the 
Forest—a story; George Heriot’s 
School, Edinburgh, Choir; Going 
to- a Party in China—a talk; 
Violin. 5.40 Spring Birds—a talk. 
Welsh, 5.30 Sports Roundabout. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 The Riddle of the 
Painted Box (Part 2). 5.40 He 

Sang to a Small Guitar. 

SATURDAY, 5.0 A Worzel Gum- 
midge Story. 5.40 Adventures in 
Malaya—a travel talk. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 Calendar—March. 
N. Ireland, 5.0 Peter Laurel, the 
Woodcutter—a play. 

MONDAY, 5.0 The Fifth Form at 
St Dominic’s (Part 4). 5.30 

American Bird Song—a talk with 
records. - 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Black Beauty 
(Part 12). 5.15 Barking Abbey 

School Artists. Midland, 5.15 Mrs 
Whiffle and the String Web—a 
story; Oswestry Girls’ High School 
Choir; Riding on the Roof—a talk. 
Scottish, 5.0 Tales of a Wandering 
Cat. 5.15 Down at the.Mains.. 
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Pithy Proverb 

JIhe gods cannot help a man 
who loses opportunities. 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

Beheading. 
Spark (park, ark) 
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SPECIALISE 
IN MAKING 


TOFFEE 


EDWARD SHARP & SONS LTD. of Maidstone, "THE TOFFEE SPECIALISTS" 







IN THE SHOPS ALm 

THE NEW |f I* -L 

PHILIDYNE 

CYCLE DYNAMO LIGHTING SET (TYPE * L’) 

traffic halts. Switch on top of lamp. 


begd. tbaee 

MAJSK. 


NEW DYNAMO. Exceptionally 
' smooth action, free from pulley drag. 
Self- lubricating. Rystless 
aluminium finish. • 

NEW HEADLAMP. Smart, stream¬ 
lined, with main and dipped beam. 
Takes flat battery for parking and 


NEW REARLAMP. Lens of heavy 
plastic. Prismed internally with 
smooth convex exterior. 

Price complete with twin-flex cable 
and clips 43 / 6 d. 


Af ade in Great Britain , a product of. 

PHILIPS ELECTRICAL ltd. 

, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


CENTURY HOUSE, 


Send 3d. stamp for full details of 

SUBBUTEO 

Tllli DAME OP . 

TABLE SOCCER 


Played with 22 miniature men, ball and 
goals. All the thrills of real Football! 
Dribbling, corner and penalty kicks, offside, 
goal saves, injuries, etc. * 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 

THE REPLICA OF ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 
P. A. ADOLPH (C N), The Lodge, Langton Qreen, Tunbridge Wells, Ken^ 


NO DICE—BLOWING—CARDS OR 
BOARD. Victory or defeat depends 
upon the skill of the player instead 
of by the shake of a dice or the 
turn of a card. 



































































































































